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she said. " To give up self-interest without
ceasing to be interested in others, puts a some-
thing divine into the soul." She turned to
Heaven for the satisfaction of that thirst for
justice with which she was possessed, and
poured out upon humanity that power of lov-
ing which had kept her life in a vain ferment.
She cast away, like a dry clod which is crushed
to powder by a firm hand-grasp, the abstract
and sterile philosophy by which she had been
so long led far afield. She once professed to
believe that nothing unintelligible existed. In
her imperative need of peace and hope, and in
the impossibility of finding these within herself,
she came to feel that the extremes of the uni-
verse eluded the grasp of intelligence; that
there are aspirations of the soul which even
imagination cannot satisfy; that there is in
man's spirit a reaching out toward the infinite
which the spirit can neither suspend nor limit.
She stifled the obstinate demands of judg-
ment which would reduce everything to its
own measurements. She heard nothing but
the cry of her own heart. She said to herself
that not only man's heart, but his whole soul
" has reasons which reason itself knows nothing
of." She listened to her Christian friends such
as Mathieu de Montmorency, G6rando, and even
the mystics, though to these latter she did not